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Composting Manure. 


As soon as planting is over, it involuntarily oc- 
curs to the good farmer that he must begin to re- 
plenish his manure heap for the next year. There 
are but few farmers in Maine who do not com- 
plain that they do not make manure enough to 
carry on their operations successfully. This is 
especially true on our upland, granite soils. 
There is an annual waste of vegetable matter 
that is not replenished by the ordinary modes of 
cultivation. 

Different methods are resorted to, to remedy 
this evil. Some farmers are so situated that they 
can secure a crop of hay from the natural mead- 
ows, and expend the manure from its consump- 
tion on their uplands. ‘This works well in many 
places. Some have resorted to the muck swamp 
and hauled into their yards a quantity of this 
material to be worked over by hogs and cattle. 
Many farmers have secured a handsome income 
from this source. There is one class of manures 
known simply as absonrbents, such as sand and 
saw dust. These absorb the liquid contents of 
the barn yard, stables and sink spouts, which 
would otherwise go to waste. Muck may be 
saved in this way. We heara great deal said 
about making manure, when the truth is we are 
only saving the manure within our reach from 
destruction. 

A suitable degree of moisture is necessary for 
saving the greatest amount of manure. If the 
roofs of buildings pour their contents into our 
yards, and the water is thus allowed to drench 
the manure and then run off, a serious loss is re- 
ceived. On the other hand, manure may be too 
dry, and all the best clements will be evaporated 
in gases, leaving a dry and almost useless sub- 
stance in its place. Allowing pigs to work over 
the manure heap both summer and winter is the 
best method of preserving it from waste, while 
they intermingle coarse contents so as to reduce 
them to a proper degree of consistency. 

We like the plan of having an abundance of 
material at hand for the pigs. A few bushels 
thrown over every other day will make no small 
addition to the manure heap in a single season. 
We also like the plan of having the barn cellar 
the common receptacle of all the manure made, 
as far as possible. When practicable, the sink 
spout should enter there. Let all the rubbish 
about the buildings and garden be tumbled in 
there to be saturated by the liquids from every 
source, and no small amount of manure will be 
accumulated in ashort time. We find that we 
can save several loads a year from this source 
alone. It is astonishing how a manure heap will 
accumulate by persevering attention. A single 
hog may be made to work over many loads in one 
season if he be only provided with the material. 
A farmer of our acquaintance is making use of 
the sediment from the bottom of a mill pond, 
where it has accumulated two feet deep. He re- 
gards it as something much more valuable than 
muck for compost, especially in his locality where 
he had used muck without success, declaring that 
all the strength of the muck had leaked out and 
settled in his mill-pond. The experiment is cer- 
tainly worth trying elsewhere. 

A small expenditure of lime, plaster, ashes and 
refuse salt may be made with profit for the pur- 
pose of adding to the decomposition and prepara- 
tion of manures. 

The man who has an abundance of manure may 
be sure of abundant crops of something. Great 
crops of corn and hay cannot be expected with- 
out a proportionate expenditure of manure, and 
such a man is usually found among those who 
look well to the compost heaps. 

As a general rule we have never believed that 
buying manure was profitable for farmers in 
Maine. He who depends on this source of re- 
plenishing his farm, must make his money from 
some other source, and farm it for pleasure rath- 
er than profit. There may be circumstances 
when the exception may be true, as when a man 
may be able to purchase a large amount of ma- 
nure ata cheap rate and haul it to his land at 
a time of year when it will not interfere with 
Lis other labors. Let us all see if we cannot add 
materially to our manure heap for the year to 
come, and have the satisfaction of seeing a boun- 
tiful harvest as the result of our special efforts in 
this direction. 





es ee 
Mildew on Gooseberries. 


Mrs. Walcott of this city has left at our office 
several gooseberries, some of them completely 
covered by mould or mildew. 

Gooseberries seem to be most affected with mil- 
dew in dry seasons, but we have hadso much 
rain the past month, it can hardly be attributed 
to that, although the check in the growth of the 
bushes, caused by the sudden change of tempera- 
ture—probably the warm weather of the past 
week—may have induced it. In the moist cli- 
mate of England, where gooseberries are grown 
in great perfection, the mildew is rarely seen. 

Many remedies have been suggested, among 
them syringing the fruit with a solution of nitre, 
with soap suds, or lime water ; dusting the fruit 
and leaves with sulphur, plaster, &c., but these 
have been found to be of little value. They do 
not remove the cause, and their application would 
be like putting a plaster upon the foot to cure 
the tooth ache. 

In order to remedy this evil, it is necessary to 
keep the bushes in a healthy, growing condition, 
especially while they are fruiting. Mulching 
with straw, and watering the plants freely during 
a drouth, are among the best means of accom- 
plishing this. It may not be done this season in 
time to save much of the frnit, now that it has 
been attacked by it, but the mulch had better be 
applied at once, thereby inducing the growth and 
healthfulness of the bushes, and if not saving 
any of the fruit this season, will help them bet- 
ter to get a good growth another year. We re- 
gard it as quite useless to apply anything direct- 
ly to the fruit, with the hope of removing it. 
The application should be made to the roots of 
the bushes in the form of mulch, manure, &c. 








Sweet Corn. Can any of oar readers or cor- 
respondents furnish us with anything relating to 


Conglomerate, or Puddingstone. 


Messrs :—As I have had some controversy with 
several persons of late, concerning the origin or 
formation of a stone in this vicinity, and we can- 
not —, I should like to see your opinion of 
it in the Farmer, if you deem it worthy of notice. 

There is a stone on the farm of E. M. Comins 
in this town, some five or six feet in diameter, 
both in height and breadth, which is composed of 
small stones of every variety that can be found 
about here, from the size of a walnut to those as 
large as a man’s head, which appear to he ce- 
mented together with a sort of clay cement, but 
not as as the stones of which it is composed. 
About "twenty feet from this stone, there are 
fragments of stones of the same formation which 
appear to have been broken from this; there are 
no other stones in this vicinity formed in this 
way. Now what I want isthis. I wish to know 
how geologists account for the formation of such 
stones, and their appearance, remote from others 
of the same formation? Would it be possible 
for the moon to throw a particle so far from her 
orbit as to enter the orbit of the earth and be at- 
— to it? 

y giving your opinion on the subject, you will 
oblige several of bs readers. . , , M. 
East Eddington, May 29th, 1865. 





Note. The specimens referred to are undoubt- 

edly known under the name of Puddingstone, 
Conglomerate and Grauwacke Slate. It is com- 
posed of water-worn pebbles cemented together, 
usually by clay, silicious slate and oxide of iron. 
There are rock formations of this substance near 
the Forks of the Kennebec. Boulders like those 
mentioned by our correspondent, are occasionally 
found scattered over the whole State. Should he 
ever go to Roxbury, Mass., he will find the ledges 
there composed entirely of this rock. 
The specimens-he speaks of were drifted along 
with other rocks, sand and gravel, from the North 
during some past geological condition of the 
globe. We have seen specimens of a very recent 
formation on the banks of the Anderscoggin river 
where the sand and oxide of iron have cement- 
ed the pebbles together forming a puddingstone. 
Our correspondent may learn from his speci- 
men that there have been some mighty changes 
in the structure of our globe in order to form ex- 
tensive ledges, and even mountains out of pebbles 
that themselves once constituted beds of rocks, 
and have been broken up, rounded by friction 
with each other, and shaped into these forms, and 
then by other agencies changed into a solid mass 
of rocks. Such specimens as he refers to are 
fiapters in the history of our globe which he can 
learn to read with intenser interest and pleasure. 
Let him obtain a good specimen weighing a pound 
for the cabinet of the Agricultural Cullege.— 
Eps. 
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The Borer. 


We tried an experiment the last week, which 
we are quite ‘sanguine will be successful. We 
took equal parts of calcined plaster and Span- 
ish whiting, mixed them with water to the con- 
sistence of thick cream and put in a very little 
dissolved alum. This preparation becomes al- 
most as hard as stune, and without the whiting 
is known among artists by the name of Sczezliola. 
We next took a paste brush and washed the trees 
a foot from the ground with this composition, 
taking care to give a good coat next to the ground. 
We do not believe they will deposit their eggs 
through this substance, while no injury can be 
done to the tree. Only a small quantity should 
be mixed at atime. An hour’s work will go 
over @ large orehard of young trees. The experi- 
ment is a cheap one, and we wish others would 
repeat it, and report the result. 
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Young Apple Trees. 


Now is a good time to give the right shape to 
your young apple trees. Cut off the lower limbs 
till yoa havea body the required height, then 
trim out the central branches so as to have it open 
in the centre, giving the whole top the shape of 
an inverted umbrella. 

It is also an excellent time to root out that poor 
and sickly looking tree, and prepare the ground 
for a better one. A sick apple tree is no better 
than a sickly looking dog, neither can ever be 
good for anything, and the quicker they are out 
of the way the better. 

We are instituting some experiments against 
the borer, which we aro sanguine will be success- 
ful, ané which we shall soon report for the bene- 
fit of others. They are uncommonly destructive 
the present season. 
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Laying Down to Grass. 


An objection has been made by most farmers 
against laying down land to grass ona crop of 
oats. The general reason given is, that the oats 
shade the ground too much. This may be true, 
but a successful farmer of our acquaintance says 
that the reason is that we mow the ground too 
close. When the straw is cut high like wheat 
and rye, the snow lodges among the stubble and 
protects the grass, while by cutting too low we 
cause the grasses to bleed and die. These causes 
may all have an influence in preventing a good 
catch of grass. 


————+oooe———— 


Names of Minerals. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have in my collection of 
minerals two specimens, the names of which I 
have a great desire to know, and I enclose sampl<s 
in this. If you will be kind enough to give me 
the desired infurmation in your paper, you will 
confer a favor upon a Subscriber. 
Litchfield, May 29th. 











Nors. The dark specimon is a pebble of com- 
pact, silicious slate, such as jewellers use to test 
the quality of gold by rubbing it upon its sur- 
face. It looks much like specimens we have seen 
among agates, from the banks of the Mississippi 
river. The other specimen appears to be a car- 
bonate of lime, but not knowing ite history we 
can give no further information about it. In 
sending specimens for examination, its locality 
should be given if possible.—Eps. 





Cheese Making on a Small Scale. 


_ Messrs. Eprrors :—Will you be so kind as to 
inform me or obtain the information for me 
through some of your subscribers of the best 
method of making cheese for a small family that 
have not cows enough to make onea day? Iam 
but @ novice in this business, and would like to 
get information through the columes of your val- 
uable paper. Respectfully yours, B. J. C. 
North Yarmouth, May 24th, 1864. 


Nors. We find in the American Agriculturist 
for June an excellent practical article from an 
experienced dairyman which we copy, hoping it 
will give you the information needed, and be in- 
teresting to our other readers. See our miscella- 





the history of sweet corn. 


neous department.—Eps. ° 


New Publications. 


Woopwarps’ Grarerres AND Horticutturat BuILp- 
ines. By Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, Architects, 
New York. ‘“Pablished at office of the Horticulturist, 
1865. Illustrated. pp 139. 


This neatly printed and finely illustrated work 
apon horticultural buildings, gives full informa- 
tion upon the position and form of houses, man- 
ner of construction, methods of heating by flues, 
steam, tanks, and by hot water pipes, with arti- 
cles regarding hot beds, coal pits, propagating 
houses, orchard houses, &c., &c. The volume 
also contains about twenty designs for graperies 
and horticultural buildings of different extent and 
finish, and for various purposes. Its plain direc- 
tions for the erection and management of these 
structures will command for it a wide sale, and 
being the result of the practical experience of 
well known architects, its value as a hand book 
to guide the novice will be highly respected. 
Address the publishers, or A. Williams & Co., 
100 Washington St., Boston. For sale by C. A. 
Pierce, Augusta. 


Hor Cutture: Practical Details. from the Preparation 
and Selection of the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation 
of Plants, to Picking, Drying, Pressing and Market- 
ing; giving the experience of practical cultivators of 
the best Hop growing sections of the U.S. Lilustrat- 
ed with forty engravings. New York: Orange 
Judd. 1865. 


The title given above conveys a good idea of 
the contents of this practical and valuable little 
hand book. It gives more information upon the 
subject of which it treats, than has been present- 
ed ta the public before for some time. All grow- 
ing hops should have a copy. Price 40 cents. 
For sale by A. Williams & Cy., 100 Washington 
street, Boston. 





Hooker's Naturat Putuosorny. The admira- 
ble series of volumes upon ‘Science for the School 
and Family,’’ by Worthington Hooker, D. D., 
published by the Harpers, New York, of which 
this is the first, cannot be too highly commended. 
The volume is equally adapted for school and 
family instruction, or general reading. The illus- 
trations give to the eye the practical application 
ot the principles, and make the truths more easy 
of retention. A. Williams & Co., Boston, Mass., 
special agents for the sale of Harpar & Brother's 
publications, furnish the work at the pubishers 
price. 
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For the Maine Farmer. Je 
On Poultry---No. 8. 


Diseases or Pouttry. 


On this subject there isa great diversity of 
opinion as to the origin of the different diseases, 
and also as to the best remedies to be used. As 
a general thing, fowl that are kept ona farm 
where they get a change of food and pure water, 
are seldom sick, and in case [ had any sick fowl 
and had room to let them run, I should let them 
alone—nature is the best and most successful 
physician, and seldom fails to cure bird or beast, 
and when it does, you may rest assured no hu- 
man power could save. 
To those that are obliged to confine their fow), 
I will give my own experience and opinions on 
these points. In the first place most all diseases, 
either in man, bird or beast, originates in a cold, 
and I would give the same medicine to one that I 
would to the other. The catarrh, pip, roup and 
consumption in fowl, are one and the same dis- 
ease in different stages, and will affect some fowl 
differently from others. I believe in doctoring a 
horse, dog or fowlas I would myself with the 
same disease, and we have many diseases that are 
common to all, man, beast and bird. Many as- 
sert that vertigo, sometimes called megrim, stag- 
gers, &c.. cannot be cured. I have had many 
cases, and seldom fail to cure, aud simply by 
bleeding them in the roof of the mouth with a 
sharp knife. This disease shows itself by the 
fowl turning from one side to the other, going 
round in a circle, staggering, losing the control 
of its limbs, &c. The catarrh, pip, roup, and 
consumption, begin with a cold; some have the 
rattle in the throat, gasp for breath ; this is call- 
ed the gaspes ; others, the eyes and head are af- 
fected and swell badly so that they cannot see to 
eat; an offensive discharge from the nostrils al- 
ways attends these diseases ; loss of appetite, ex- 
treme thirst, loss of strength, &c. When first 
taken, if promptly attended to, red pepper and 
ginger in their food will often throw off this cold, 
and if this does not succeed, 1 resort to Homee)- 
pathic medicines and have never failed yet. This 
spring | had several sick with the roup, and I 
tried about all the remedies found in books—sep- 
arated them from the other fowl, kept them in a 
warm place, gave them safe feed and attended to 
them several times a day, but in spite of all my 
exertions they all died. I have, since that time, 
had seven fowl very sick with it, and they all have 
got well and are doing nicely, the hens are all 
laying. I let them run out and gave them, three 
a day, Homcepathic medicines, and their heads 
were swollen so that they could not see to eat ; 
washed them in warm soap suds and put on fresh 
lard. For vermin, I use yellow snuff mixed with 
lard, and put it on the back of the head and un- 
der the wing, but tobacco put in their nests and 
round the coop will save you all trouble from 
vermin. Egg-eaters and feather-eaters you will 
not often find in hens that have their liberty, but 
in those that are confined. And the remedy is to 
let them out where they can get at worms, bits 
of meat, &c. It is caused by a want of some- 
thing that they do not get when confined. All 
fowl that are shut up should have a plenty of pure 
water, gravel, lime, and a variety of food. 
WEsTBROOK. 

——_—__—__ «ewer 

For the Maine Farmer. 


“Early Spring’? Once More, 





Messrs. Epvitors:—Your Farmer of May 25, 
contains an article by a correspondent from Gray, 
upon the subject of ‘‘Early Spring’’ upsetting by 
one fell swoop, all the theories, premises, conclu- 
sions, and subject. ‘Gray’ says he believes that 
ice and snow is an «ffect and not a cause of the 
weather. There will be no dispute between us 


that ice and snow is not an effect of hot weather, 
consequently, when, on the 10th of April, at 
which time my article was written, there being 
no ice, frost, or snow, I concluded that cold 
weather, of which these products are the effect, 
must have departed prior to that dete, else why 
the ice and snow? The fact of the ground being 
free from frost was a more ¢ reason with me, 
for my conclusion, than the absence of snow. 
One foot of solid frost in the ground, in April 
would be more likely to retard vegetation than 
four feet of snow on it, because it would take a 
longer time, and more warm Weather to dissipate 
the same. 

I take the sun as the source of what light and 
heat we enjoy on the earth, (perhaps this is not 
sound reasoning, or a wise conclusion) and as 
we have as much sun in March, as in September, 
why is not the weather es warm, in the first, as 
the latter month ? The reason is plain to me, and 
I presume it is to “Gray,” although he says he 
would be very much pleased to know the causes 
that produce different temperatures in the same 
months, and does not believe they have been dis- 
covered yet. Now I believe winds have a 
modifying influence upon the weather, at all 
oneent Ww m me hee a mind west wind, 
prevailing continuously for a number of days in 
su i ree the balmy denasiies 





upon that point, but I think “*Gray’’ will concede, | * 


from this cause, and vice versa. There are modi 
fying causes which materially affect the weather, 
but we have not time to enumerate them in this 
article. ' 

In conclusion ‘‘Gray”’ says if those former ar- 
ticles contain ‘‘sound reasoning’’ he wants to see 
some of the ‘‘other sort.’”” Now—I cannot afford 
to accommodate ‘‘Gray”’ in this particular, and I 
do not think that you will, preferring to deal in 
the first. kind, exclusively, and let ‘‘Gray”’ still 
continue to supply the ‘‘other sort’’ himself, 
which, it seems, he is admirably adapted to fur- 
nish. A. W. Bucxnau. 

Princeton, May 29th 1865. 

P.S. Grass, trees, fruit and berries, and all 
natural products of this climate, are full two 
weeks in advance of last seaton, one fact to 
with the theory and conclusion which ‘*Gray’’ 
upset so well. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
**Pine Weed Poisonous to Horses.’’ 


In a late number of the Farmer I noticed an 
article from the Utica Herald entitled ‘Pine weed 
poisonous to horses,”” from J. W. Colburn, in a 
communication to the Boston Cultivator, in which 
he states that pine-weed is poisonous to horses, 
and by it he had lost two horses before he knew 
the cause of their sickness. He also stated that 
he saved three by veterinary treatment. I felt 
interested in the statement, because we have much 
of that kind of weed on and near the banks of 
the Kennebec ; also, because I lost a horse last 
year, as I believe from a like cause, and have had 
two others injured. As the symptoms in mine 
were similar to those described by Mr. C., it will 
be useless for me to go into particulars, although 
mine have had some symptoms not mentioned by 
Mr. C., one of which was a sudden throwing u 
of the head. The first horse I had troubled wit 
anything like staggers, was an unusually hearty 
animal, and when hungry would eat everything 
indiscriminately, while at other times he would 
leave the pine-weed in the crib as my other horses 
have done. I usually fed him some grain, but 
when he was attacked [ was not feeding with 
grain. He had but one attack while I owned 
him, and I think was not seriously injured by it, 
although for a time he seemed rather clumsy and 
prone to stumble. 1 have heard from him a num- 
per of times since I sold him, when he was 
healthy. 

The next attack was a young mare that [ had 

owned two years, and fed her chiefly on hay in 
winter. Two years since | mowed a piece of in- 
terval that had been tilled a number of years 
previously, but was then in clover and filled with 
pine-weed. This I fed to the mare for some time 
till I noticed an apparent stiffaess in her limbs, a 
twitching with her head and unsteady standing, 
particularly in her hinder parts, and shying and 
staggering when led through a door or gate. I 
fed her differently, giving her potatoes freely and 
using timothy instead of clover, in which I pre- 
sumed there was but little pine-weed. From that 
attack she recovered. The next winter I again 
fed her with hay filled with pine-weed, but as she 
left s0 much of the weed in the crib, which I 
took out and,fed to the cows, I did not fear anoth- 
er attack, though I feared the pine-weed was in- 
jurious or it would not have been left. After be- 
ing at hay about a month the former symptoms 
came on, and continued till it produced abortion, 
from which she never rallied. Her eyes remain- 
ed bright and her coat glossy. A number of . * 
before she died, she commenced turning to the 
right ina circle (occupying twenty feet of the 
barn floor) till her strength fuiled her and she fell 
down. She walked in this circle more than sixty 
hours without stopping longer than to take a 
mouthful of hay occasionally. After she fell she 
lived about two days in great agony. 1 did not kill 
her as I had no thought that it was poison, but 
since reading the article referred to, I have no 
doubt it was from eating pine-weed. 
The other is a mare seven years old that had 
been worked hard the previous winter and fed 
with grain and hay free from this weed. I began 
to fed her the first of last May with bay in which 
there was a good deal of pine-weed, and also fed 
a little grain. When [ commenced she was very 
bright and well, but in a short time I noticed a 
rumbling in her bowels and some costivenes', and 
her spirits declined. When I turned her out to 
grass | noticed nothing unnatural, and she con- 
tinued perfect, as I thought, till about the first 
of January, when the former described symptoms 
appeared. I[ did not dream of poison then, but 
have used all means to keep her bowels loose so 
that she staggered but a few times. I have fed 
all the time on hay that had more or less of the 
weed in it. She is in good flesh and sleek, but is 
less lively and has some difficulty in breathing, 
notwithetanding she has always been used care- 
fully. Now TI attribute her breathing wholly to 
the poison which has permeated her system. 

One of my neighbors has a mare that has been 
fed on similar hay a part of the time for two win- 
ters, that has had two attacks, but by using 
means to loosen the bowels, has apparently re- 
covered. I have heard of a number of horses on 
Dead river that were sick of the same disease, 
and some of them havo died; as there is much 
intervale hay cut on that river, I presume the 
cause is the same. 

I have made my article much longer than [ in- 
tended and been more particular, but I feel that 
the public place too high a value on such a noble 
animal as the horse to find fault with a lengthy 
article, if facts are stated and any remedy recom- 
mended for a disease so sad in its results. I can 
recommend no cure, although I believe a preven- 
tive is to fed with hay free from pine-weed. This 
will do for cows and sheep, but clover is better. 
Will not other farmers give their experience, and 
if any one can give a remedy for such a disease, 
please to make it public. Drains that will re- 
move the subterranean water will, I believe, be 
the death of this weed, the roots of which, like 
a muskrat’s tail, must always reach the water. 
If this article is noticed by Mr. Colburn, will he 
please to state what his veterinary treatment was. 

Winslow, May 23, 1865. C. H. Kerra. 


Note. We learn from Mr. Francis Barker of 
Bethel, that he lost a colt from eating the weed 
known as ‘‘pine-weed’’ or ‘‘mares tail,’’ ( Eguise- 
tum arvenss ) He had an old horse and a colt 
standing side by side and fed in the same manner. 
The horse had wit enough to poke the weed in a 
pile by itself and was unharmed, but the colt ate 
ber hay and everything with it, and soon died 
from its effects.—Eps. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
“Thoughts as They Occur.” 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I noticed not long since, in 
your columns, an article that treated upon the 
application of manure. The writer thought that 
harrowing it in was decidedly the best. I am 
for the other way. There are diversities of opin- 
ions concerning this, as yet it is not a fixed 
principle. By experience we gain knowledge, 
and my experience in plowing it in has always 
been satisfactory. It is as the writer said that 
we should not desire an abundance the first season 
or two, but cultivate the soil in such a manner, 
as to secure bountiful crops for years in success- 
ion. This depends in a great measure upon the 
application of manure. Let us look at it pro and 
con. When manure is harrowed in there is, gen- 
erally, some remaining upon the surface, especial- 
ly if it is strawy. This is entirely lost. Its dis- 
tance below the surface will vary from one to two 
or three inches. Now let us take a piece that is 
to be ‘seeded sens It ~ quite natural a 
there would be a 0 in, likewise o 

, and it soon ous ont: Spe because 
the manure being only afew inches below the 
surface the numberless little root branching deep 
in every direction, draw their nourishment d1- 
rectly from the manure itself. How tong will its 
fe ing powers remain at this rate? The writer, 


as an evidence in favor of his theory draws an 





ccession, 
of the tropics, our climate is affected more ar less 


clusive. Nature is not faultless. If it is, why 
does the orchardist = his trees, or the farmer 
cut his potatoes &c? Man has been endowed with 


self. Surely if the manure is to pass only two or 
three inches below the surface there is no need of 
plowing more than four inches deep ; yet it is an 
establi fact I believe, that eight is better than 
four. What benefit is gained by plowing it in? 
The first year a good coat is spread on and it 

es about eight inches below the surface. This, 
before the ground is again plowed, becomes 
thoroughly rotted, and the soil for several inches 
has become impregnated with its fertilizing prop- 
erties. Now when the —— is plowed again, 
first having a good coat of manure spread on, this 
rich soil is thrown upward. 

Thus it is readily seen that there are several 
inches of the richest soil at or near the surface, while 
the manure, that was turned under is undergoing 
the same process as that before. Now, my read: 
ers is not this soil equally if not better fitted to 
bring forth an abundant yield than as though it 
had been harrowed in? se a this is fallacy, 
It may be that I am wrong, but when | am thus 
convinced I shall not be long in changing my 
modus operendi. 

Most farmers are too sparing of their manure. 
They put iton too large a surface and thereby 
fail to secyre that land. ‘Tis like half feeding a 
starving man and looking for a full day’s work. 

7 ANTONIO. 
— ———__ someon OC 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Plant Less----Manure More----Cultivate 
Better. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—In the last number of your 
valuable paper, Brown would have the farmers of 
Maine plant more. Now this seeu.s to me to be 
a wrong idea, I think that a greater part of our 
farmers plant too much, and it seems to me, if 
many would plant less, put on more manure to the 
acre, and cultivate better, they would raise larger 
crops than they now do. Many farmers if, in- 
stead of planting two acres of corn, would put 
all of the manure for the two acres on one acre 
and plant it, they would raise as large, or a 
larger crop with half the labor. Thereare more 
evils connected with planting too much, for it is 
frequently the case that hoeing is not half through 
with before it is time to begin haying, consequent- 
ly it is but half done, or not at ali. 

I. P. Bearce. 

Hebron, June 1st, 1865. 


—- omer 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Remedy for Caterpillas. 





Messrs. Epirors :—I noticed in your paper of 
last week, an article giving directions fur destroy- 
ing Worms nestson Apple trees. I have used 
Kerosene Oil with complete success, a few spoon- 
fuls applied just above the nest on the limb will 
cover the entire surface where the worms have 
lodged. I take an oil can, tie it to the end of a 
pole of suffizient length to reach those on the 
higher branches, and when [ discover a nest ‘‘oil 
it up.”’ One application is sufficient to most 
effectually destroy this pest of the orchard. 

Respectfully yours, H. Woopman. 
S1co, June 2nd, 1866. e 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


Cheese Making from a Few Cows. 

















Cheese making is more profitable than butter 
making in the hot summer months, for those who 
have not a good place to set milk or cream. We 
seldom keep more than four cows ; and from that 
number we make a cheese daily, weighing from 8 
to 10 pounds. The morning's milk is strained 
into a kettle with the night’s milk, and warmed. 
Then, after having the rennet soaked a day or 
week previous, pour in as much as will curdle it 
in 10 or 20 minutes, but not sooner, as too much 
makes the cheese dry and apt to crack. A little 
experience here, however, is all that is necessary, 
as it would be impossible to tell the exact amount 
of rennet to the quantity of milk, owing to the 
great difference in the quality of rennet. Stir it 
together, and, when curdied, let it stand ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then cut the curd in slices with 
a knife, about one inch thick, and cut crosswise 
in the same manner. Place the kettle again on 
the fire; put the hand in down to the bottom, 
stirring it gently, so as that the whole shall be 
heated evenly, considerably more than milk warm. 
This will separate the whey from the curd. Re- 
move the kettle from the fire, and let it stand a 
minute. Dip or pour off the whey on top, and 
pour the curd into a large butter-bowl. Salt to 
suit the taste. Then cut fine with a knife and 
put it in a crock, and set it ina cool place. If 
you have not such a place, put in salt enough for 
the next curd, which will preserve it until the 
next morning. Then make another curd in the 
same way, and mix well together, and put to 
press. 1 prefer this method, for two reasons. 
First, while making cheese, the family can be 
provided with milk and butter. Secondly, the 
cheese needs some attention after putting to press, 
which can be better attended to in the morning. 
I use the lever press in preference to the screw, 
because the weight is constantly pressing, where- 
as the screw presses strongest at first. The 
weight should be light at first and gradually in- 
creased; and, if desirable, the cheese may be taken 
out the same evening and turned, after washing 
the cloth, (which should be of linen,) and put 
back to press until morning, when it may be ra 
out and rubbed well with butter, and placed on 
an airy shelf and turned and rubbed daily. I 
prefer letting it remain until morning before turn- 
ing, as the cloth will then come off readily, leav- 
ing the cheese perfectly smooth. It should then 
be put back to remain until next morning. Cheese 
made after the above directions, and pressed in 
this way, will seldom crack, or be injared by the 
cheese-fly ; but if any should crack, rub them 
well with flour. 

Cheese, but little inferior to the best quality, 
may be made from the milk of two or three cows, 
by str&ining the night’s milk altogether into a 
vessel sufficiently large to hold it, as but little 
cream will rise when a large quantity of milk is 
contained in a deep vessel. Whatever does rise 
should be removed, as it will run off in the whey. 
Add the morning's milk, and proceed as above. 
A very simple, but rude press may be construct- 
ed by any farmer's wife in five minutes, which 
will subserve a good purpose. Place the cheese 
on a broad board, a little inclined, and use a 
fence rail for a lever, placing one end under a 
building, or any other structure of sufficient 
weight, and on the other end lean a couple of 
of rails, or hang a pail of stones. Cheese should 
be pressed only hard enough to remove the whey. 
A little practice will make perfect. While press- 
ing, the cheese should always be kept shaded from 
the sun. I think we are inexcusable if we have 
not our tables bountifully supplied with this 
most wholesome, palatable, and nutritious article 
of food.— American Agriculturist. 





The Currant Worm. 


I have tried many things to rid my gooseberr 
and currant bushes of the t, rte Bs moon 
with no effect, but have now bit on the means 
their utter destruction. Take two pounds of sul- 
phate of iron, (copperas) dissolve in two gallons 
of hot water; dilute with ten to twelve gallons 
of cold water ; sprinkle with a fine rose watering 
pot. When the dew is on the bushes in the 
morning is the best time. Ina few hours you 
will find the worms prostrated or dead, and have 
fallen off the bush, and the foliage not injured 
except where bp have eaten jhe —_ 
just rtion of copperas might not 4 
is perhaps best. We would recommend its 
use for other insects, but cannot say definitely ; 
but rely on its destroying the currant worm.— 
Cor, Utica Herald. 





inference from nature, yet it does not appear con- | 


reason to rémedy the imperfections of nature her- | PT®° 


Curiosities of Horticulture. 


It is one of the curious facts observable by 
tical horticulturists, that while a prodigious 
increase has been given to the production ot every 
description of fruit, the price for whatever may 
be brought to market has steadily advancing. 
Consumers have undoubtedly had some 

of the same remarkable fact. It would seem that 
the demand must be increasing faster than the 
supply, or these advancing prices could not be 
maintained. It would probably be difficult to 
account with precision for this state of things ; 
but the fact is evident to all producers, that the 
more freely the great public is supplied with fruit 
the more it will consume. 

There is reason why this should be the case 
with every luxury that comes befure the public. 
Thirty years ago, the now daily summer indal- 
gence in ice cream was almost unknown. It was 
manufactured as a rarity in only one or two aris- 
tocratic confectionaries in each of the great cities, 
where it was retailed in small wine glasses at 
twenty-five cents. One had to walk many blocks 
to reach the place where it was sold. It was 
rarely seen at even weddings, because of its ab- 
surd price ; and for years continued to be a sort 
of sealed luxury, in which the masses could not 
indulge, because they were unable to obtain even 
a taste of it. 

But time has long since bravely changed the 
case. As the secret of its manufacture became 
known, 80 the imported luxury was spread before 
the public ata thousand new depositories. Their 
taste became educated to understand and appre- 
ciate it. The consumption became enormous, 
though cheaper processes were invented for pro- 
ducing it, until now, at less than half the price 
it yields a better profit to the maker than before. 
There are great farms around Philadelphia, which 
formerly produced from one to three hundred 
pounds of butter weekly, which for years past 
have not sent a single ounce to market. All the 
milk they yielded has been converted into ice 
cream. Invention came in to stimulate indul- 
gence in the new luxury. Numberless machines 
were patented for producing it so readily and 
cheaply that in multitudes of private families the 
ice cream freezer has become as indispensable as 
the coffee mill. 

This process of educating the public taste for 
superior fruits has also been going on for many 
years, producing, in some respects, equivalent re- 
sults. The two most prominent ones are a vast 
production and an increase of price. The steam 
engine bas been applied to the manufacture of ice 
cream, and ingenious restaurateurs have adulter- 
ated the product by the infusion of cheap ingre- 
dients, by which the public appetite is so far sat- 
isfied as to keep up the consumption. But no 
engine can multiply or ripen the peach or pear 
crop, or add a single bushel to the product of an 
acre of strawberries. [tis to nature alone that 
we are indebted for the flavor of all these ex- 
quisite fruits. Tfuman skill and assiduity may 
increase the quantity, and to accomplish this is 
the peculiar province of horticulture. But de- 
mand evidently keeps pace with production. It 
must even exceed it, or prices would not so stead- 
ily rise. ‘Twenty yearsago strawberries could be 
purchased at eight cents per quart. Few persons 
produced them, perhaps no one cultivator had as 
much as an acre devoted to them,, The masses 
never saw or tasted them. But in twenty years 
horticulture, all the world over, has made gigan- 
tic progress toward ranking among the exact sci- 
ences. Its devotees have discovered and intro- 
duced multitudes of new and valuable fruits, 
while other enthusiasts have originated new 
grapes, new raspberries, new strawberries. The 
two latter have been distinguished for their im- 
mense productiveness. This prime recommenda- 
tion to the strawberry has placed it within reach 
of the masses, and they, ever ready to appreciate 
a valuable fruit when made acceptable to them, 
have so enlarged the demand that he who now can 
boast of only one acre, is considered as among the 
moderate olass of cultivators. It isan extraor- 
dinary incident of this condition of things that 
prices should continue to advance. But the fact 
is undeniable that strawberries now sell for three 
or four times as much as they did twenty years 

It may be evidence of increasing wealth 
among our people, or only one phase of the na- 
tional extravagance. But it holds out to the care- 
ful horticulturist the surest promise of abundant 
pecuniary reward.—Author of ‘Ten Aercs 
Enough’’ in Horticulturist. 





Experiment on Size of Hives. 


It will be recollected by your readers, that I 
last year expressed my pur to satisfy myself 
as to the size of hives most profitable, by experi- 
ment I placed swarms in hives last season vary- 
ing from 1,200 to 2,000 cubic inches. From the 
drouth operating so unfavorably upon the honey 
harvest last season, a number of the swarms have 
failed this winter, although [ have lost but one 
old stock, and that was ina common box hive, 
made after the rule given in Mr. Quinby’s book, 
which I purchased last season to procure swarms 
from, for my new hives. I have lost several of 
my new stocks, most of them from the error of 
placing a box of honey upon the top over the 
swarm, into which they crowded and perished, 
most of them with a plentiful supply of honey in 
the hive below them. ‘Lhis loss has occurred in 
hives of different sizes, not affecting the result of 
the experiment as to the sizeof the hives. The 
hive with bat 1,200 cubic inches has come out 
bright and strong, and I now think it one of the 
most promising colonies in my whole number. 
The question of the size and construction of hives 
I think of much importance. I should agree 
with Mr. Quinby, that ‘‘the advantages of bee- 
keeping depend as much upon the constrnction of 
the hive as any one thing.’’ The apartment fur 
the swarm may be too large; this will be liable 
to two objections. If there isa large amount of 
comb, its protection from the moths by the bees 
will be rendered more difficult ; there will conse- 
quently be more danger to the colony from this 
enemy. The colony will nearly fill the comb in 
the central apartment or body of the hive, before 
entering into and beginning in empty boxes. If 
so large as to give full room for their laborers and 
stores, they will make a very strong colony, and 
gather a large amount of honey and no swarm, 
(perhaps fill a salt barrel,) but the owner gets no 
profit till he destroys the bees and takes out and 
strains his honey and wax. Here again I agree 
with Mr. Quinby—“‘If too large, more honey will 
be stored than is required for their winter use. 
It is evident a portion might have been taken if 
it haa been stored in boxes. The swarms will 
not be proportionately large when they do issue, 
which is seldom—but there is this advantege, 
they will last a long time, and there is but little 
profit in surplus honey or swarms.’’ 

In the experiment commenced lagt season one 
swarm was put into a hive of 2,000 cubic inches, 
June 12th; it filled the hive half full of comb, 
and is now flourishing. The swarm placed in the 
hive of 1,200 cubic inches, a few days later, 
promises, perhaps, equally fair. 1 have already 
placed 14 boxes in the top and side chambers of 
each, of the te capacity of something over 
100 pounds. ‘The bees from the small hive have 
already visited all their boxes, inspected and fast- 
ened the guide comb in each of the boxes. The 
other swarms are engaged in adding to their comb 
in the central apartment, and leave the boxes un- 





of | visited. 


t of 1,200 inches gives 
ample room for brood, and my put all their en- 
ergies into the surplus boxes, [am hardly able 
to discover why they may not beat the 
hive in the amount of surplus. But a few weeks 
now will determine that question. 
Iam inclined to the — ce ay . 
right, that the advantages 0 epin 
ea ary upon the construction of the hive. Ppt 
not only upon the constraction, batsize. On 
this Tyasien allow one more quotation from ee. 
.: **Sappose you locate a large swarm in a hive 
eae the size of Dr. Bevan’s (1,200 cubic ss 
the bees would oceupy nearly all the room 
brood- combs ; now if you pat on boxes, and as 





soon as filled put on empty ones, the amount of 
surplus honey would be great.” ” 

I have found some loss of time growing out of 
the of a suit of boxes, generally several 
days. ld we not secure « still greater 
amount from the hive of the size of Dr. Bevans’, 
with an arrangement of boxes that gives them full 
roem for all their labor, and requires no change 
of boxes to eo or hinder thei ?—Jaspzr Ha- 
ZEN in Country 





Pruning. 


The of New England are giving a good 
deal Cettetion to raising fruit, g y Spples 
and pears, and it becomes important to them to 
know the best modes of treatment in regard to 
the trees, and how to ahun those practices—if an 
any there are—that are injudicious, and even 
hurtful. Anors the important labors of the 
fruit-grower is that of pruning the trees. Being 
placed in an artificial condition by budding or 
grafting, they must be treated as such duri 
their lives,—and they will live on vigorously an 
healthy to a good old age if properly cared for, 
or decay and die prematurely, if neglected or im- 


properly treated. 

The work of pruning is often done in a careless 

and hurtful manner. The limbs are cut off with 
an axe, and the bark bruised so that it will never 
heal, or sawed partly off and allowed to split on 
the under side. A wound made in this way can- 
not heal, any more than could a man’s arm if the 
flesh about the wound where amputation takes 
lace, were bruised with a hammer! Good prun- 
ing is a delicate operation, requiring much care 
and practice. Limbs taken off should be cut 
nearly or quite level with the side of the branch 
from which they grow. The operator will see the 
necessity of this when he reflects that no action 
exists ina stub that hus no spud at its terminal 
end. It will not, therefore, readily ‘heal over 
when cut off. But cut it close to the parent 
branch, leaving the edges quite smooth, and the 
wound will readily heal over. When stubs are 
left, they gradually decay, giving the tree an un- 
sightly appearance, and finally the decay runs in- 
to the larger branches, or into the trunk iteelf. 
Trve ror Paunina, Never, when the sap is in 
full motion, as in April and May, and it is better 
not to prune in March, as a few sunny days will 
start thesapeven in that month. The reason for 
this is, that the tubes that conduct- the sap to the 
branches are full, and if cut off, the sap will run 
out. When the sap comes to the light and air, it 
trickles down the bark and undergoes a change 
that is very unfavorable to the tree, It frequentl 
kills the bark entirely, and finally the tree iteelf. 
By the middle of June, a large amount of the 
sap has gone tothe branches and exhausted a 
portion of it in expanding the leaves and flowers; 
most of the remaiader then returns down the tree, 
immediately under the outer bark, in a thickened 
state, and this makes the annual growth in the 
diameter of the tree. When this is the state of 
things, then is the r time to prune. The 
wound made will rarely bleed, and it will heal over 
quicker than at any other season of the year. This 
period lasts from the middle of June to the middle 
of July, when the second growth so called, com- 
mences, and the sap is again active in the pores 
of the sap-wood. 
It is safe to prune, also, after the leaves have 
fallen in October, or at any time afterwards un- 
the sap is active, but the weunds made will not 
heal as readily as they doin June. The black 
bark that may be seen in almost any orchard, is 
evidence that the trees were pruned at ar im- 
proper season.— NV. E. Farmer. 


Churning Milk. 


[The following article from the Massachuset(s 
Plowman, touches upon an important subject to 
dairymen :] 

In summer there is often an advantage in 
churning the milk instead of the cream, especi-. 
ally in very large dairies. It is less labor, which 
often becomes of essential advantage in large dai- 
ries. And then you can obtain more butter from 
the same quantity of milk. That is another ad- 
vantage. 

Those who practice this mode strain the milk 
into a churn, and let it stand till it is sour, but 
not loppered, because the butter is more readily 
produced from sour than from fresh milk. 

A careful experiment to test the comparative 
advan of the two methods resulted as fol- 
lows: The experimenter, Mr» Zoller, of Oswe- 
gatehie, N. Y., took 208 quarts of milk and 
strained it into pans. He let it set till the cream 
had risen thoroughly, then skimmed and churned. 
It eggs 17 1-2 pounds of butter, ready for 
packing. 

The next morning he took the same quantity 
and strained it into churns, let it stand till it was 
sour, but not loppered, and churned and treat- 
ed in the same mafiner. The result of this was 
194 pounds of butter ready for packing. This, it 
will be seen, was a& = of ten per cent. over the 
ordinary method of churning the cream. Mr. 
Zoller, who practices the latter mode throughoat 
the summer, believes there is uniformly about the 
same difference in its favor. 

Another ——— Mr. Holbert, of Chemang, 
N. Y., who ani ly churns the milk instead of 
the cream, says: ‘‘I put from one to two pails of 
water in each churn when nearly done, in order 
to thin the milk, and make it produce all the but- 
ter it contains. Great care should be taken not to 
let the milk stand too long before churning, as in 
that case in hot weather it being too sour, and the 
butter will be sour also; and in cold weather it 
becomes bitter; all of which can be prevented in 
cold weather by putting one quart of buttermilk 
in each tub before straining the milk, and in hot 
weather by churning as soon as the milk becomes 
thick and moist on the top of the cream. 

On the whole, the practice appears to be gain- 
ing ground in the larger dairies, on account of 
the great saving of labor in the manipulations of 
the milk, such as setting for cream, skimming, ete. 


Remedy for Crows Pulling Corn. 


The New England Farmer recommends soaking 
seed corn in tar water as a remedy inst 
equirels and crows oye ees The corn to be 
soaked in a pailfal of hot water over night in 
which a table spoonful of tar has been put, and 
that it has been repeatedly tried and never fails. 
There is one objection to soaking seed corn, al- 
though the above may be perfectly reliable 
against the depredations of crows. is objec- 
tion is, that when corn has been soaked and 
planted in a dry time and followed by dry weath- 
er, the seed is apt to dry ps ey mee mp 
Some years yt bey t in this way an 
had to Vent evet, since that time have been 
rather cautious in soaking seed corn. 
damp weathér usually occurs in the early part 
So nan, cad in ah oon. On Soa 
springs up earlier, but when the ground is very 
y 
the 








, with no prospect of rains for several days, 
that we have notioed may be appre. 
hended. We bave often seen soaked corn rot in 
the nd at such times while the dry corn lyi 
until moisture sufficient to sprout it was obtaloed, 
was out of the ground before it was discovered 
that the soaked seed had failed. We have tried 
many ways to crows from pulling corn, and 
the best as well as the easiest 
rags in a mixture of sulphur, and 
ten to short stakes set up in the field. 
has sharp olfactories and does not like the odor of 
sulphur. In valgar parlance, ‘‘he smells mice, 
and fancies a trap has been laid to catch him, and 


these and the grub prevail, we think we should 


helping band 
pat ia eg be but little doubt but thet 
t deal of valuable service on the 
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Poetry. 


GOING TO SLEHBP. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


The light is fading down the sky, 
The shadows grow and multiply, 
I hear the thrushes’ evening song 5 
But [ have borne with toil and wrong 
So long, 80 long . 
dreams my drowsy senses drown,— 
| es kiss my eyelids down ! 


My life’s brief spring went wasted by,— 
My summer ended fruitlessly ; 

I learned to hunger, strive and wait,— 

I found you, love,—oh, happy fate !— 

So late, so late! 
Now all my fields are turning brown,— 
Bo, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 
Ml. 


Oh ! blessed sleep! oh ! perfect rest ! 
‘Thus piliowed on your faithful breast, 
Nor life nor death is wholly drear, 
O tender heart, since you are here, 
- dear, so deur ! 
Sweet love, my soul’s eufficient crown ! 
Now. darling, kiss my evelids down ! 


Our Story-Teller. 
How We Trapped The Barglars, 


We lived in a terrace at the time in which my 
tale is laid, in what we may terma sub-district 
of London, for we were within five miles of Char- 
ing Cross, and the month of December was upon 
us. Robberies had been frequent in our neigh- 
borhood, and no less than three houses out of the 
ten in the terrace had been entered by burglars 
and robbed, and yet no discovery of the thieves 
hed taken place. So ably, also, had the work of 
entry been accomplished, that in no case had the 
inmates been alarmed ; and it was not until the 
servants descended in the — that the dis- 
covery of a robbery was made. 

amy Ah or three  Aavey an entrance had been ef- 
fected through a pantry-window, by removing @ 
pane of glass, and cutting a small hole in the 
shutter. This window was on the ground-floor, 
and could easily be reached, therefore, from out- 
side. Inthe third robbery, an upper window 
was entered by means of @ knife which forced 
back the fastening, and of course allowed the sash 
to be raised. : 

So rapidly had these robberies occurred, that 
the whole neighborhood wasalarmed. The police 
shook their heads, and looked a but did 
nothing ; and what was much to be amented, 
failed to find any clue to the robbers, who, they 
at the same time asserted, were evidently not 
regular crackemen. 

Affairs had reached such a stage, that we used 
to sleep with a revolver close to our bedside, 
when we happened to have a friend who came to 
stay with us a few days. This friend was an old 
jungle-hunter, and was au fait at every — 
which the animal creation might be captured. 
Ile was delighted at the idea of having an adven- 
ture with burglars, and scorned the belief that 
they were more than a match in cunning for even 
the average bush-hunter. It wag in vain that we 
assured him it was an axiom that an accomplish- 
ed rubber could effect an entrance into any bouse; 
and that instruments were used of such a nature 
as to cut holes in doors without noise, and, in 
fact, that through roofs and sky-light, down 
chimneys, and up water-spouts, an accomplished 
burglar could easily enter the best defended house 
in the kingdom. 

Our friend's argument was, that a burglar was 
& man on watch, who took advantage of the res- 
idents béing asleep and unsuspected ; ‘‘but,”’ 
said he, ‘*let my suspicions be raised, and I will 
dely any burglar to enter my house without my 
having due warning; because, although I may 
be asleep, still, [ shall hear his approach, and can 
then make my arrangements to welcome him.”’ 

Although we were not desirous of having our 
house robbed, yet we wished much that our 
friend’s confidence should be taken out of bim. 

A few days after this conversation, the police 
informed us that several suspicious characters had 
been seen about, and recommended us to be on 
the alert. Here, then, was a good opportunity 
to test my friend’s skill and wakefulness; 80, 
having informed him of the policeman’s warning, 
I asked him if he felt confident to undertake the 
defence of the house. 

‘*Certainly,’’ he replied; ‘‘I only demand a 
dark lantern, and etipulate that you have a pair 
of goloshes beside your bed. Ialso must go to 
bed Jast, and no servant is to go down befure me 
in the morning ; nor is any one to walk about 
during the night ; then I will defy the burglars.” 

‘Thus it was agreed that my friend was tu act 
the part of guardian, and was to commence his 
charge on the ensuing night. 

Three nights had passed, and no alarms had 
occurred, and no robberies taken place ; we be- 
gan to think our alarms had been groundless ; but 
vur friend said that now was the very time to be 
most guarded, for that no wise burglar would rob 
when he was expected ; besides, he said, we have 
not had a windy night yet ; it is when doors and 
windows rattle, and the chimney rumbles, that 
robberies are best effected, not when every strange 
noise is audible; thus, he said, he did not give 
up hopes of yet having — to say to the 
rubbers before his visit terminated. 

1 usually sleep very lightly, and therefore 
awoke readily upon hearing a tap at my bedroom 
door during the fourth night of our watch. It 
was ny friend's voice that answered me, and we 
were requested to come out at once. 

‘‘As soon asl strike a lucifer match,’’I re- 
plied. 

‘‘Nonsense, man ; a light will spoil the whole 
thing. Come in the dark; slip on a dressing- 
gown and your goloshes, and come at onrce.’’ 

1 was soon provided as he wished, and ready to 
descend the stairs in the dark. 

‘‘Now, remember,’’ said my friend, ‘‘there are 
seven steps to the first landing, twelve others 
afterwards, and the fourth step creaks abominably 
80 be careful to descend without noise.” 

The night was boisterous, and many a window 
and door shook and rattled, “so that the slight 
noise we made in descending the stairs. was not 
sufficient to have alarmed even the most keen- 
eared listener. We descended to the ground 
floor, entered the pantry, and then, standing per- 
fectly still, devoted ourselves to listening. 

In a very few seconds we heard a grating noise 
on the shutter, then an interval of quiet, and 
again @ noise ; presently the window was gently 
raised, and again all was quiet. The noise of a 
heavy vehicle passing the house seemed to afford 
an oppertunity for a more decided effort, for 
while the rattle of the wheels was loudest, a crack 
sounded from the shutter, and we could hear that 
the bolt was forced, for the shutter was gently 
moved. 

*‘Don’t stir till I do, and hold your breath if 
possible,’’ whispered my friend in my ear. 

I found the latter a dfficult request to comply 
with, for my heart was beating with rapidity, 
and thumping against my ribs in the most excit- 
ed way ; still I stood quiet, and trusted to my 
friend. 

Nothing could be morecautious than the pro- 
ceedings of the robbers ; the shutter was pushed 
back in the most slow and steady manner ; had 
there been even a bell fastened to it, I doubt 
whether it would have been made to ring. At 
intervals, there was a rest from work, evidently 
for the purpose of listening, and then one of the 
robbers placed his leg across the window-sill, and 
lightly descended into the pantry. 

The night, even out of doors, was dark, 
and in the corner where we stood it was black as 
Erebus. Our forms, therefore, were quite undis- 
tinguishable, and the only chance of discovering 
us was by touching or hearing us. 

The first burglar was soon followed by a second, 
whilst we could hear that a third, who was out- 
side, was to remain there on watch. 

‘*Now let’s light up,’’ said number two. 

‘Not yet, till you push the shutter to,” re- 
plied the other, ‘‘or the glim ‘Il be scen ; then 
you come and hold the box.’’ 

The shutter was quietly pushed to, and both 
robbers moved away a few paces from the win- 
dow by which they haa entered. By the quiet 
way in which they walked, it was evident that 
they were either without shoes or had on India 
rubber coverings. Of their size or weapons, we 
could see nothing, and I began to doubt whether 
our position was an agreeable one, as I was armed 
with only a sword, a weapon, however, I knew 
how to use; whilst of my friend's means of of- 
fence or defence I knew nothing. 


I had not long to wait, for a lucifer was struck 
by one of the men immediately, and the room 
consequently lighted up; at the same instant my 
friend drew up the side of the dark lantern, and 
— the light upon the roe of the two men, 
at the same time showing them the m: 
= inted towande them. ne 

“‘Ifeither of you move, I’ll put a coupl 
bulleta in him,’” said my friend, ae he placed, hie 
back against the window by which the men had 
entered. ‘‘Now, drop that crow-bar,’”’ he con- 
ep in A Maer Anh authority ; “down with it ; 
and you e Bal me, ‘* open 
and shout for the police.”? ome — 


The idea that is usually entertained of a bur- 














glar is, that he is a man of = size, strength, 


and daring, and that he 
annihilate any moderate 


wou 
man 


in an encounter 


id 
bd When, thon, the 








ligh? revealed the faces and forms of the men we 
had cap 
ugilist, yet felt able to defeat either of them if 
t came to a matter of fists ; and 1 must own that 
~ pale and astonished faces of the men were not 
dicative of any very great courage. 

Our shout foo tive was shortly answered ;and 
the burglars having been subdued by the sight 
of the revolver, the muzzle of which pointed first 
at one, then at the other, were captured by the 

police, three of whom were speedily on the spot, 
and conveyed to the lock-up; whilst we anda 
detective who had been brought down from hl 
don some days previously, examined the details 
by which the men had effected entrance. ‘al 

‘You were very lucky to hear them, hy ts Z 
ly on such a night,”’ said the detective; “when 
they're in they ane like mice. a them; 

they'll get seven . 
ang | exeeet Se fed, power i one, the older 
offender was Goteseel to six, the other to five 
ears’ penal servitude. eee 

J “It vil. I suppose, be of no use oad Sia 
sleep again to-night, for it is three o cl 

friend. 
Ta cannot sleep,” was my reply; ‘‘and I am 
dying to hear how you found out that these men 
were approaching the house.’’ 

Being, then, of one mind, we partly robed our- 
selves, lighted a fire in the kitchen, and soon be- 
ing provided with cigars and, grog, got very com- 
fortable, and satisfied with our work. My friend 
then began his account, which he gave ‘much in 
the following words :— 

“The burglar, as I told you, has usually the 
advantage of surprise ; he can select the time at 
which he makes his attack, and as his proceedings 
are carried on cautiously, he enters a house before 
Le is heard. Few men, would, however, venture 
to do so unless they previously bad good informa- 
tion as to the interior arangements of the house ; 
these they obtain either from servants, tradesmen, 
or some who visit the locality, or they come them- 
selves a8 tramps, or with some trifle tosell. Thus, 
if there are bells to the doors or windows, the 
find it out ; and they know tolerably well the do- 
mestic arrangements of the locality they propose 
trying their skill upon. There are, too, conven- 
tional methods of protecting a house, such as 
bolts, bars, chains, locks, &c., all of which re- 
quires merely time and proper instruments to 
overcome. It therefure occured to me that nov- 
elty and symplicity combined would be more than 
a match for the course intellect of the burglar, 
and thus I made my plans, which you see answered 
very well.’ 

‘*No doubt about that,”’ we replied. , 

‘+ Well now come up to my room,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘and see the apparatus.”’ . 

We entered his room, and there, close beside 
his pillow, was a tin box, in the bottom of which 
was a key. ‘ 

‘This is nearly all the apparatus,’’ he said ; 
‘‘but you notice some thread fastened to the key ; 
trace that thread, and you will find it passes 
through that small hole in the sash ; from there 
it goes down to the back yard ; and now you will 
comprehend my plan. 1 know that no man 
could approach the back part of the house 
without walking up the back yard, which is only 
four yards wide. 1 therefore tied across the back 
yard, and about two feet from the ground, some 
tine black thread ; this was made fast on one side, 
but slipped through the loop, and led up to my 
window on the other. The thread then passed 
through the hole I had bored in the window sash, 
and was then made fast to this key. Under the 
key I placed the tin box, you see ; and over the 
key was a bar. to prevent its being dragged up 
more than six inches. Each night, before [ went 
to bed, I just drew the string tight, and fastened 
it in the yard, taking care to free it before morn- 
ing, so a8 to keep the plana secret. If, then, a 
man, or anything above two feet high, walked up 
the yard, the string was pressed against, the key 
was drawn up sharply against the bar, and the 
string broken, when the key, of course, fell into 
the tin box, making quite noise enough to wake 
me. Immediately the string would fall to the 
ground ; and the person who had done all this 
would not have felt anything, the resistance be- 
ing so slight. I must own I should have preferred 
horse-hair to thread, but as it was, the latter 
answered very well. I was fast asleep when the 
key fell, but immediately awoke, and taking my 
lantern outside my door, lighted it, and came to 
you, for l knew a man only in the back-yard 
could have dropped my key. So you see how the 
burglars were trapped, for you know all the rest.”’ 

‘Certainly, you succeeded, and so we ought not 
to be critical,’’ we replied. ‘But suppose they 
had entered by the front window, instead of by 
the back, how then ?”’ 

‘*You see this thread ,’’ he said, grasping one 
that was near the door ; ‘*pull it.’’ 

I did so, and immediately a tin cup dropped 
into the hand-basin. 

«That thread goes down stairs, and is fastened 
across the front-winduw ; but I have broke that 
off as I went out of my room, so that it should 
not impede my journey down stairs. Thus I could 
at once know whether a man was approaching the 
back-door or had entered by the front-window, 
and in either case, I think in either case, I could 
have captured him.”’ 

Simplicity had certainly been adopted in the 
present case, but the means had shown them- 
selves to be efficient. 

‘People are usually very silly,”’ continued our 
friend, ‘‘when they hear suspicons noises of a 
night. The first thing they usually do is to light 
a candle, which proclaims to the robber that he 
has been heard, and must escape ; then they go 
about the house with this candle, and make a 
great noise, 80 that a man may have _— of 
time to get away, or to hide himself. tead of 
this, if a person were to listen intently, he would 
be abel to hear any suspicious noises distinctly, 


and decide upon their cause; then, as he must| PeeP 


know his own house better than a robber, he is 
best off of the two in the dark ; and when, hay- 
ing armed himself, he has quietly opened his door, 
he may wait and listen until the robbers are heard 
moving about, when he may take such steps as 
may seem necessary. Ifevery person were merely 
to plan what was to be done in case of robbers en- 
tering his house, and then were to carry out this 
if the occasion required it, burglary would be too 
dangerous and unsuccessful a proceeding to be 
popular or profitable, and thus might be given 
up for a more honest means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood ; so that really we may consider ourselves to 
have done the community at lerge a benefit, when 
we capture any one of these gentry ; while those 
who allow their houses to be robbed with impu- 
nity, jeopardize their neighbors’ property. 








READ THE BIBLE, 


‘Come and sit near me, and let me lean on 

‘ou,’’ said Wilberforce to a friend a few minutes 

fore his death. Afterward, putting his arm 
around that friend he said : 

**Let us talk of heaven. Do not weep for me: 
Iam happy. Think of me and let the thought 
i you forward. I never found happiness till 

found Christ my Savior. Read the Bible—read 
the Bible! Let no religious’ book take its place. 
Through all my perplexities and distresses, I 
never read any other book, and I never felt the 
want of any other. It has been my hourly study ; 
andall my acquaintances of religion, have been 
drawn from the Bible oaly. IL think religious 
people do not read the Bible enough. Books 
about religion may be useful enough,but they will 
Pod in the place of the simple truth of the 

ible. 
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A LOVE MATCH AND STOCKING 
. WEAVING. 


The account of the origin of stocking weaving 
will interest our fair readers. A young man, 
falling in love with an innkeeper’s daughter, 
married her, though she had not a penny, and 
he, by his marriage, lost his Oxford fellowship. 
They soon became miserably poor, and the only 
means by which they could support themselves 
was the knitting of stockings, at which the 
woman was very expert. Sitting constantly to- 
gether from morning till night, the young man 
observed, with great attention, the motion of his 
wife’s fingers in the dexterous management of her 
needles, and conceiving that it was possible to 
contrive a little loom, which might perform the 
work with more expedition, they soon began to 
make the experiment, which completely suc- 
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CONTROVERSY. 
This reason for avwiding controversy 
is taken or Holmes’ og ya Samar of the 


Breakfast Table :”’ ‘If a fellow attacked my opin- 
ion in print, would reply? NotI. Do you think 
that [ don’t understand what my friend, the Pro- 
fessor, long ago called the hydrostatic paradox 
of controversy? Don’t know what that means? 
Well, I'll tell you. You know if you had a bent 
tube, one arm of which was the size of a pipe 
stem, and the other big enough to hold the ocean, 
water would stand in the same height in one as 
the other? Controversy equalizes fools and wise 
men in the same way, and the fools know it.” 





Resicnation. A suffering but man was. 
once oa 4 pe sould see cony bn ay for the dis- 
pensation whic caused him so much agony. 
**No,”’ replied he ; ‘*but I am just as = aoe. 
fied as if I could see ten thousand. God’s will is 
the of all reasons.”"— Spring. 


tured, our hamble self, although no great} 


Y | a living sermon on immorality. 


Aiiscellancous. 


LITTLE GIRLS. 


I cannot well imaginea home more incomplete 
than that one where there is no little girl, to 
e 














stand in the void of domestic circle which bo 
can never fill and to draw all hearts within t 
magic ring of her presence. There is something 
about little girls which is especially lovable ; even 
the wilful, naughty ways seem utterly void of 
evil, when they are soon followed by the sweet 
penitence that overflows in such gracious show- 
ers. Your boys are great, noble fellows, loving, 
and full of good impulses, but they are noisy and 
demonstrative, and dearly as you love them, you 
are glad their place is out of doors ; but Jennie, 
with her light step is always beside you; she 
brings the slippers for papa, and with her pretty 
dimpled fingers, unfolds the paper fur him to 
amr ; she puts ona thimble no bigger than a 
fairy’s, and with some very mysrerious combina- 
tion of ‘doll rags,’’ fills up a small rocker by 
mamma, with a wonderful assumption of wom- 
anly dignity. And who shall tell how the little 
thread uf speech that flows with such sweet, sil- 
very lightness from those innocent lips, twines 
itself around the mother’s heart never to rust, 
not even when the dear little face is hidden 
among the daisies, as 80 many mothers know. — 

But Jennie grows to be a woman, and there is 
a long and shining track from the half-latched 
door of childhood. till the girl blooms into the 
mature woman. There are the brothers who al- 
ways lower their voices when they talk to their 
sister and tell of the sports, in which she takes 
almost as much interest as they do, while in turn 
she instructs them in all the little minor details 
of home life, of which they would grow up igno- 
rant if not for her. And “whata shield she is 
upon the dawning manhood wherein so many 
temptations lie. Always her sweet presence to 
guard and inspire them, a check upon profanity, 
ow fragrant 
the cup of tea she hands them at the evening 
meal; how cheery her voice as she relates the 
little incidents of the day. No silly talk of in- 
cipient beaux, or love of young men on the 

romenade. A girl like that has no empty space 
in her head for such thoughts to run riot in, and 
you don’t find her spending the evening in the 
dim parlor with a questionable young man for 
her company. 

When her lover comes he must say what he has 
to say in the family sitting-room, with father and 
mother, or, if ashamed to, there is no room for 
him there. Jennie’s young heart has not been 
filled by the pernicious nonsence which results in 
so many unhappy marriages or hasty divorces. 
Dear girl, she thinks all the time of what a good 
home she has, what dear brothers, and on bended 
knees craves the blessing of Heaven to rest on 
them but she does not know how far, very far for 
time and eternity her own pure example goes, 
how it will radiate as a blessing into other homes 
where a sister's memory will be consecrated 
ground of the past. 

Cherish, then, the little girls, dimpled darlings, 
who tear their aporns, and cut the table-cloths, 
and eat sugar, and are themselves the sugar and 
salt of life. Let them dress and undress their 
doll babies to tieir heart's content, and dont tell 
them Tom Thumb and Red Riding,Hood are fic- 
tion, but leave them alone till they find out, 
which they will all too soon. Answer all the 
funny questions they ask, and don’t make fun of 
their baby theology, and when you must whip 
them, do it so that if you should remember it, it 
would not be with tears, for a great many little 
girls lose their hold suddenly, before the door 
from which they have just escaped is shut, and 
find their way back to the angels So be gentle 
with the darlings, and see what a track of sun- 
shine will follow in the wake of the little bob- 
bing heads that daily find a great many hard 
problems to solve— Se/cted. 


CONVERSATION AT HOME. 


Among the influences which shape the young 
people of a family, a most important place must 
be given to the tone of conversation that prevails 
in their homes. Cecil says: ‘*The opinions, the 
spirit, the conversation, the manners of the 
parents influence the child. If he is a fantastic 
man, if he is a geneaologist, knows nothing but 
who marries such a one, and 80 on, his children 
will usually catch those tastes. It he is a litera- 
ry man, his very girls will talk learnedly. If he 
is a hard, miserly man, such will be his children.”’ 
The coloring of his conversation permeates their 
minds like an atmosphere. If they hear nothing 
from father and mother, or talked of betwixt 
them, but the affairs of this life, how can they 
fail to become more or less materialists, and 
ready to believe this present world the all-in-all? 
‘*Bringing the eternal world into their view, 
planning and acting with that world before us,’’ 
1s the way to impress them with a sense of those 
realities which we desire should rule their lives. 

Now, | have heard a mother, who professed an 
earnest desire that her daughters should give up 
the ‘*‘pomps and vanities of this world,’’ spend an 
hour together in talking before them of ber own 
former gaities ; telling stories of her ball-room 
and theatrical experiences; entertaining them 
with anecdotes just calculated to inflame their 
young minds with an ardent desire to go and do 

ikewise. They have grown up accordingly de- 

cided worldlings, plunging eazerly into every 
amusement of the sort they could find; and the 
mother wonders and deplores. 

Likewise a father will let the whole tone of his 
conversation be tinged with the prevailing vice of 
money-getting ; he will make it evident that he 
considers wealth and position the must important 
matters ; the calculating and covetous heart will 
through his words continually ; and then he 
wonders to find his son growing up with a preco- 
cious selfishness, mercenary to the core, ready to 
sell his very life for gold! Such amomalies we see 
very often ; and the parent smarts in his old age 
under the faults which he indirectly trained and 
strengthened in his boy. 

‘*Be particularly careful to set before your 
children the copies and patterns of the virtues 
which you teach ; let them neither see nor hear 
anything from you which you would not desire 
to have copied by them. e ought to reverence 
and stand in awe of children, that nothing many 
be spoken or done in their sight that may taint 
their tender minds.’’ So wrote John Wesley, 
himeelf a sample speciman of one of the most 
carefully-brought-up families that ever filled an 
English home. 

Again, a household where gossip is the staple 
entertainment must furnish a set of weakly minds 
in its young people. How paltry, to have for 
one’s keenest interest the clothes, servants, 
houses, familics of one’s neighbors ; and all the 
great noble world of God lying outside to be talk- 
ed about—His world of nature, of art, of science, 
of philanthropy, of history, of heavenly life! 
Very closely allied to gossip is evil speaking. 
The faults of our neighbors, their sins of omis- 
sion and commission, come to be pieces of news, 
instead of rather occasions for regret. We soil 
our own mind in thinking of them ; we get a bad 
familiarity with evil. Probably we will take the 
next step, and be among the -‘fools who make a 
mock at sin.”’ O, shame upon human nature 
for its vile propensity to find cause for mirth ina 
brother's fall!—Christian World. 





A NEW-ENGLAND BARN FLOOR. 


It is a pretty little village, cuddled down 
among the hills, the clay soil of which gives them, 
to a pilgrim from the parched gravelly inland, a 
look of almost fanatical green. The fields are 
broad, and wholly given up to the grazing of cat- 
tle and sheep, which dotted them thickly in the 
breezy sunshine. The open doors of a barn, 
through which the wind flowed rustling the loose 
locks of the mow, attracted us. Swallows swam 
in and out with level wings, or crossed each other 
twittering in the dusky mouth of their hay-scent- 
ed tavern. ‘I'woorthree hens anda cock (none 
of your gawky Shanghais, long-legged as a French 
peasant on his stilts, but the true red cock of the 
ballads full-chested, coral-combed, fountain-tail- 
ed,) were inquiring for hay-seed in the back- 
ground. What frame in what gallery ever en- 
closed such a picture as is squared within the 
groundeel, side-posts, and lintel of a barn-floor, 
whether for eye or fancy? The shining floor sug- 
gests the flail-beat of autumn, that plesantest of 
monotonous sounds, and the later husking-bee, 
where the lads and lasses sit around laughingly 
busy under the swinging lantern. 

ere we found a fine stalwart fellow shearing 
sheep. This was something new to us, and we 
watched him for some time with many questions, 
which he answered with off-hand nature. 
Going away, I thanked him for having taught 
me someshing. He laughed, and said, **’ef you'll 
take off them gloves ’o yourn, I'll give ye a try 
at the practical part on’t.’’ He was in the right 
of it. I never saw anything handsomer than 
those brown hands of his, on which the sinews 
stood out, as he handled his shears tight as a 
drawn bowstring. How much more admirable is 
this tawny vigor, the of fruitful toil, than 
the crop of early muscle that heads out under the 
foreing-glass of the gymnasium! Foreigners do 
not — in America, because there are no 
peasan underlings here to be humble to 
them. The truth is, that none but those who 
feel themselves only artificially the superiors of 





“the advan 








our sturdy yeomen see in their self-respect any 


unfomfortable assumption of equality. It is the 
last thing the is likely to think of. They 
do not like the ‘‘I say, ma good fellah,’’ kind 
of style, and commonly contrive tosnub it. They 
do not value condescension at the same rate that 
he does who vouchsafes it to them. If it bea 


good thing for an English duke that he has no 


social superiors, I think it can aptly be bad for 
a Yankee farmer. If it bea bad thing for the 
duke that he meets none but inferiors, it cannot 
harm the farmer much that he never has the 
chance. At any rate, there was no thought of 


incivility in my friend Hobbinol’s jibe at my kids,. 


only a kind of jolly superiority. But I did not 
like to be taken fora city gent,soI told him I 
was born and bred in the country as well as he. 
He laughed again, and said, ‘‘wal, anyhow, I’ve 
of ye, for you never see a sheep 
shore, an’ I’ve been to the opery and shore sheep 
myself in the bargain.”” Ile told me that there 
were two hundred sheep in the town, and that 
his father could remember when there were four 
timesas many. The sea laps and mumbles the 
soft roots of the hills, and licks away an acre or 
two of good pasturage every season. The father, 
an old mun of eighty, s looking on, pleased 
with his son’s wit, and brown as if the Passa- 
wam pscot fogs were walnut-juice.—Fireside Trav- 
els, by James R. Lowell. 
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SILVER MINING IN NEVADA. 


The State of Nevada, with a population of 40,- 
000 inhabitants or less, took out of her mines, in 

ld and silver bullion, during the year 1864—as 
ig shown by the statistics of exports—more than 
$30,000,000. This makes an average of $750 to 
every man, woman and child in the State. It is 
more than an average of $62 per month to each 
inhabitant. All this has been done, besides ac- 
cumulating wealth at home, without one-eighth 
part enopgh of the milling and mining machinery 
to make labor productive. 

If a demand of $40 to every inhabitants of the 
Atlantic States of her 30,000,000, inhabitants 





- were made, it would amount to $1,200,000,000 


which would exceed the entire amount of coin 
and currency in the country. If the coin 
and currency were obliterated and put out of ex- 
istence, and could be reproduced at the same rate 
in ~~ to their 30,000,000 of population 
as the State of Nevada is producing gold and sil- 
ver bullion, it would be replaced in gold and sil- 
ver in less than twenty days. 

The entire export of the United States in cot- 
ton, tobacco, sugar, breadstuffs, merchandise and 
all other commodities, is less than $450,000,000 
a year, which is only $15 to each inhabitant. 
The State of Nevada exports, in the single article 
alone, more than fifty times that amount to each 
inhabitant, besides accumulating at home more 
real wealth, in proportion to her population, that 
— state or country on the face of the globe. 

he business of mining in Nevada is just in its 
infancy. In mary districts where many mines 
are being opened, they have no machinery to 
make labor productive ; but when’ machinery is 
supplied equal to the demand, the product of gold 
and silver will far exceed all our calculations; as 
may be shown from the history of all silver min- 
ing. There is not in the Reese River country of 
Nevada a company, having its mine open, work- 
ing its own ores in its own mill, but takes out 
more thousands of dollars each month than it has 
employees in service. 


nites <0 
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a Oh the precious time that is buried in the 
grave of murmuring! When the murmurer should 
be praying he is murmuring against the Lord ; 
when he should be hearing, be is murmuring 
against divine providence ; when he should be 
reading, he is murmuring against instruments ; 
and in these and a thousand other ways do mur- 
murers expend that precious time which some 
would redeem with a world. 


tA lawyer somewhat disgusted at seeing a 
couple of Irishmen looking at a six-sided build- 
ing which he occupied, lifted up the window, 
put his head out, and addressed them thus :— 
**What do you stand there for, like a pair of 
blockheads, gazing at my office? Do you take it 
fora church ?”’ ‘Paix,’ answered one of them, 
‘I was thinkin’ so, till the divil poked his head 
out the windy.” 











Gr Who has not some hope at sea? Who has 
not waited and watched, and grown wreary ?— 
Who has not some question in his heart to which 
a low, spirit voice replies, ‘‘ Never more ?”’ 
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_ Gr There is a thread in our thonghts as there 
is a pulse in our hearts ; he who can hold the one 
knows how to think, and he who can move the 
other knows how to feel. 
——_—_—X—“_—_—K——_—_—_—— 
yee BEST KNOWN FERTILIZER. 











FLOUR OF BONE. 


EAGLE BRAND. 


U 8. 7-30 LOAN. 
- —_—_— 


THIRD SERIES, 
$230,000,000. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the under- 
signed, the General Subscription Agent for the sale of United 
States Seaurities, offers to the public the third series of Treasury 
Notes, bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. interest per 
annum, known as the 

7-30 LOAN. 

These notes are issued under date of July 15, 1865, and are 
payable three years from that date in currency, or are converti- 
bie at the option of the holder into 


U. 8. 5-20 Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These Bonds are now worth a handsome premium, and are 
exempt, as are all the Government Bonds, from State, County 
and Munictpal taxation, which adds from one to three per 
cent. perannun to their valwe, acoording to the rate levied 
on other property. The interest is payable semi-annually by 
coupons attached to each note, which may be cut off and sold to 
any bank or banker. 


The interest at 7.30 per cent. amounts to 


One cent per day on a $50 note. 

Tweocents “ = bad $100 “ 

Ten el “ $500 “ 

Twenty “ “ « « $1000 “ 
“ 


Onedollar “ “« $5000 * 

Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly fur- 
nished upon receipt of subscriptions. 

The Notes of this Third Series are precisely similar in form 
and privileges to the Seven-Thirties already sold, except that 
the Government reserves to itself the option of paying interest 
in gold coin at6 per cent, instead of 7 3-l0ths in currency. 
Subscribers will deduct the interest in currency up to July 15th, 
at the time when they subscribe. 

The delivery of the notes of this third series of the Seven 
thirties will commence on the Ist of June, and wil be made 
promptly and continuously after that date. 

The slight change made in the conditions of this THIRD 
SERIES affects only the matter of interest. The payment in 
gold, if made, will be equivalent to the currency interest of the 
higher rate. 

The return to specie payments,in the event of which only 
will the option to pay interest in Gold be availed of, would so 
reduce and equalize prices that purchases made with six per 
cent. in gold would be fully equal to those made with seven and 
three tenths per cent. in currency. This is 


The Only Loan in Market 


Now offered by the Government, and its superior advantages 
make it the 


Great Popular Loan of the People. 

Less than $230,000,000 of the Loan authorized by Congress 
are now on the market. This amount, at the rate at which 
it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for within sixty 
days, when the notes will undoubtedly command a premium, 
as has uniformly been the case on closing the subscriptions to 
other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the country 
may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, the National 
Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers throughout the country 
have generally agreed to receive subscriptions at par. Sub- 
scribers will select their own agents, in whom they have confi- 
dence, and who only are to be responsible for the delivery of the 
notes for which they receive orders. 

JAY COOKE, 
Supscription Acent, Philadelphia. 

May 15th, 1865. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECKIVED BY THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, - ~- AUGUSTA, 

FREEMANS NATIONAL BANK, do. 

GRANITE NATIONAL BANK, do. i 
Ww 





ENNEBEC COUNTY ..In Court of Probate ,held 
at Augusta. on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the last will 
and testament of Exisaa Cuark, late of China, in said Coun- 
ty, deceased, having been presented for probate : 

Orperep, That notice be given to all persons interested by 
puflishing this order in the Maine Farmer, printed at Au 
gusta, in said County, three weeks successively, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, insaid County, 
on the fou.th Monday of June next, and show cause, if any 
they have, why the said instrument should not be proved, ap- 


proved and allowed as the last will and testament of the said | 
deceased 


" H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Bortron, Register. 25* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ...In Probate Court at Au- 
gusta, onthe fourth Monday of May, 1865. 

WILKES RICHARDSON, Guardian of Lorezo M. Richardson 
and Hannah K. Richardson, Litchfield, in said County, minors, 
having presented his second account of Guardiauship of said 
Wards tor allowance ; 

Oxperep, That notice thereof begivento all persons interest- 
ed, by publishing this order three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Au , in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of June next, and show cause, if any, why 


the same should not be allowed. 
H. K. eet 





Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTS ..4ta Courtof Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of May. 1865. 
URKICK HAW&#S, Guardian of Edward L. Morn, of Vas- 
salborough, in said County, minor, having presented his first 
account of Guardianship of said Ward for allowance: 
OxveRreD, That notice thereof be given toall persons interest- 
ed by publishing this orderthree weeks successively, in 
the Maine Farmer printed in Augusta,thatthey may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of June next, and show cause, if any, why 
the same should notbe allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. ° 


ENNEBEC COU NTYW....in Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 

The Commissioners appointed to assign to Mary Ann Hamlen, 
widow of Jacob Hamlen, late of Wivsiow, in said County, de- 
ceased, her dower in the real estate of said deceased, having 
made return of their doings : 

OrpereD, That notice thereof be given three weeks succes- 
sively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta,in said County, 
that all persons interested may attend at a Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta on the fourth Monday of Juue next, 
and show cause, if any they have, why the said return should 
not be accepted, and dower assigned accordingly. 

H. K. BAKER, >. 








Attest: J. Borron, Register. 





ENNEBEC COUNT Y..4taCourtof Probate held 

at Augusta on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 
PAIRNAL WHITE, widow of Samut! C. White, late of Win- 
throp, in said County, deceased, having presented her ap- 
plication for allowance out of the personal estate of said de- 


This article is distinguished from Bone Meal and Bone | ceased 


Screenings and from all preparation of Bone with vitrol, by 
being “floured” from the broken, unburned bone, in the same 


manner that flour is made from grain, without chemical pro- 
cess, mixture or adulteration. 


The following quotations from Professor Liebig, recognized as 
the very first authority, are of the highest importance to all 
interested in agriculture :— 

“Bone dust is the agent best adapted to supply phos phate 
of lime to the deeper layers of the arable soil, for which pur- 
pose the superphosphates are not suitable.” 

“Forty pounds of finely ground bone (if unadulterated) 
furnish more thaa twenty-two pounds of pure phosphate.” 

“One pound of bone produces, in three season, ten pounds of 


corn ; while one pound of guano, in a course of five years, makes 
five pounds of corn.” 


The above quotations from Liebig, who is the best authority 

in regard to the facts, as wellas the science of agriculture, in 
Europe, show clearly that a pound of bone is worth more than 
two and one half pounds of Peruvian guano, when time and 
effect are both taken into account. But crushed bone is several 
years in producing its full effect. The reason is, that the frag- 
ments being of a visible size, require along time to dissolve. 
We reduce the bone to a fine four, and thus enable the fruit 
and grain grower to use a much smaller quantity, and to obtain 
the same season, all the benefit of what he uses. In this state 
of flour, it immediately assimilates with the soil, decomposi 
tion at once goes on, and the full value is reached in the first 
season. 
At the same time, the phosphate of lime and ammonia, stored 
up in the particles of bone, are not so easily or so rapidly dis- 
solved as to be washed away and wasted ; nor will the ammonia 
evaporate and be lost in the air, as is the case with guano when 
exposed. 

There can be no question that this article of ‘Flour of Bone” 
is the most valuable and re/iabde fertilizer that has ever been 
offered for sale in this country. 

Bone is the most powerful, valuable and sure fertilizing agent 
in the world. We guarantee our article of “Flour of Bone” 
to be perfectly pure bone, without admixture or adultera- 
tion whatever. The chemical analysis is as follows :— 


“&] have made a chemical analysis of the ‘Flour of Bone’ man- 
ufactured by the Boston Milling and Manufacturing Co., and 
find it contains 42 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and 41 5-10 
per cent. of animal matter. Itis free from any adulteration, 
and in such a fine state of division as to render it capable of 
undergoing radid decomposition in the soil; and the ammonia 
produced by the decay of the animal matter acts as a powerful 
stimulant to the growth of plants, and increases their power in 
appropriating the phosphate of lime, which fs required for the 
perfection of the fruit or seeds. 


CHABLES T. JACKSON, M. D., 


State Assayer. 
Boston, Janvary, 1865. 


The strongest certificates in its favor are furnished by those 
who have used it. Send fora pamphlet containing full informa- 
tion, directions for use, and testimonials. 


“BOSTON MILLING AND MANUF'T CO.,” 


Crushed Bone, Ground and Crushed 


Unmbarned Oyster Shells, etc. 


A. F. DEVEREUX & CO,>: . 


2vemly25 AGENTS, 15 MERCHANTS’ ROW. 





Onpsrep, Thatnoticethereof be given three weekssucces- 
sively inthe Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta, insaid Coun- 
ty, that all persons interested ,may attend ata Probate Court 
to be held at Augusta,on the fcurth Monday of June next, 
and show cause, if any —_ have, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should bot be granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 25° 





ENNEBEC COUNT Y..At aCourtofProbate,held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 

MARTHA J. TAYLOR, Administratrix de bonis non, on the 
Estate of Calvin Taylor, late of Clinton, in said County, de- 
ceased, having presented her request to be discharged from that 
trust, and for the appointment of Samuel 8. Foster: 

Onverep, That notice thereof be given to all persons interested 
by publishing this order three weeks successively, in the Maine 
Farmer, printed at Augusta, in said County, that they may ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of June next, and show cause, if any, why the 
same should not be granted. H. K. 8B » Judge. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 25* 





ENNEBEC COUNT Y...In Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 

JUSEPH W. PATTERSUN, Administrator on the estate of 
Charles M. Phillips, late of Winslow, in said County, deceased, 
having presented his first account of administration of the 
estate of said deceased for allowance : 

OrpexeD, That notice thereof be given to all persons interested 
by publishing this order three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Pro- 
bate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of June next, and show cause, if any, why the 
same should not be allowed. H.K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Borton, Register. 25* 





ENNEBEC COUNT Y...inCourto/Probate,held 
at Aususta,on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 

ARTEMAS LIBBEY, Administrator on the Estate of George 
Williams, late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, having 
presented his account of administration of the estate of said de- 
ceased for allowance : 

OrpEReD, That notice thereof be given, to all persons inter- 
ested, by publishing this order three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, 
on the fourth Monday of June next, and show cause, if 
any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAEER, Judge. 
» Attest: J. Burton, Register. 25* 


ENNEBEC COUNT Y...In Probate Court at Au- 
gusta, on the fourth Monday of May, 1865. 
WILLIAM H. DWILN and RUFUS K. STUART, Admin- 
istrators on the Estate of Rufus Hill, late of Belgrade, in said 
County, deceased, having presented their first account of ad- 
ministration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance : 
OxpereD, That notice thereof be given to all persons interest- 
ed by publishing this order three weeks successively, in the 
Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear at 
a Probate Court to be held at Augusta,in said County. on the 





fourth Monday of June next, and show cause, if any, why 
the same should not be allowed. H. K.~ BAEER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 25* 





OTICE ishereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of 
EDWARD E SAVAGE, late of AvucueTa, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased. intestate, and has under- 

taken that trast by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 

therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased 

are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 

to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
May 22, 1865. 25" MELVIN CUNNINGHAM. 


OTICEis hereby given,thatthe subscriberhas been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of 
JAMES NASH, late of Sipyey, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has under 

taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons 

therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased 

are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
May 22, 1865. 2o* EDWIN A. DOE. 


AINE SABBATH SCHOOL 
DEPOSITORY. 


The largest and best selected Stock of BOOKS FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES may be found at 


No. 61 Exchange Street, Portland. 


New books are received every week from the Sunday School 
Societies and Publishing Houses in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. So varied an assortment, comprising books adapted to 
the capacity of the child as well as adult, cannot be found in 
y, be store in New England. 

hools in the country, by sending a catalogue of the books in 
the Library, can receive a lot for examination, and return such 
as are not approved. 

Discounts allowed as in Boston. Orders solicited. 
3m20 Hi. PACKARD & SON. 


§$ 1 25 A MONTH! 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to introduce the improved Shaw & 
Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the on/y low price machine 
in the country which is licensed by Grover & Baker, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Howe, Binger & Co., and Bachelder. Ai/ other ma- 
chines now for lees 














deford, 
PEER’S SAMBUCI WINE, 
For sale ¥ / BBEN FOLLER. 
Augusta, Jan, 7, 1868. & 


es ! CAYUGA CHIEF. 





ease from 6 to 8 acres in ten hours. 
Read the followin 
J.8, Granr—Sir: The two-horse mows Capege Chief, No. 
2, I bought of you last season, worked well. I cut about one 
hundred tons of hay, most of which was mowed by my horses. 
1 had 12 acres of new seeded land in one field, some of which 
was badly tangled. In another field I cut from two acres 6 tons 
six hundred pounds well made hay—weighed when it was haul- 
edin. It was lodged every way. The machine cut both the 
—_ mes well. In my =. it has the best cutting ap- 
paratus of any mower. You can stop and start it grass 
Lender Oe een te tee be of easy a Seen 
harder for my horses oe work. It is a strong 
and durable machine. W A. P. DILLINGHAM, 
e House of Representatives, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Woopmax & Buawnam—Gentlemen: I bought one of your 
one horse Mowers last season. 1 used a horse weighing about 
800 pounds, with which I could mow, if I chose, ali day, with- 
out any apparent fatigue more than the ordinary labor of 
farming. My son, fourteen years of age, ran the machine and 
did all our mowing, cutting about sixty acres } @ part of which 
was new ground and this was the first time it was ever cut. In 
ve dpeerenantventrtertrien - is made. 

Dee A HbY. 


. 1864. 
The undersigned is agent for the Ch 
nebec and Franklin Counties, to da Sma po - yo 
orders should be addressed. J.8. GRANT. Center. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WOODMAN & BURNHAM, 
4m13 Biddeford, Maine. 


heme UNION MOWER. 











At the Fair of the N. E. Agricultural Society, held in Spring- 


field, Mass., Sept. 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1864, the premium of 
$25 which was offered by the Society for the best Mowing 
Machine, was awanpep To THE Union Mower, although it was 
brought into competition with nearly all the leading machines in 
the country. With such a recommendation, it needs no argu- 
ment to convince the farmer that this is tu machine for him to 
purchase. 

For prices, terms, &c., address the undersigned, or the follow- 
ing named Agents, appointed fur certain specified sections of 
the State of Maine. *© 


T. G. RICH, Fast Ham 

J. P. WI8K, Rete 
B. C. BRYANT. Knox, 
ROBERT CROSBY, Albion, 

8. 8. BROOKS, Augusta, 

W. H. LONGLEY, Norridgewock, 
A. F. HOLT, New Sharon, 
COL. WM. SWETT, South Paris, 
WILLIAM TIBBETTS, Kennebunk, 
C. W. WEBBER, south Durham. 
A. 8. PERKINS & CO., Topsham. 
GEO. 8. SAUNDERS, D xfield. 


THOMAS H. DODGE, Proprietor, 
Wercester, Mass. 


| Oldand young should use 
STERLING’S 


BROg 
> FOR l 4 
Tue Harr. 


It prevents or stops the Hair 
from falling; Cleanses, Beautifies, 
Preserves, and renders it Soft and 
Glossy, and the Head free from 
Dandruff. 

It is the best Hair Dressing and 
Preservative in the world. 


STERLING’s AMBROSIA 
ManvuracTuriInG Comp’y, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 

NEW YORK. 


6m17 








MOWER AND REAPER, 


The first successfuj Machine ever built with 
? two Drive Wheels. 
Invented in the winter of 1854, at Canton, Ohio. Waicn at 
THE GREATEST PRACTICAL FISLD TRIAL OF Mowers anD Reap- 
gers ever held in the United States, at Syracuse, N. Y.. July, 
1857, THIS MACHINE received the GREATEST NUMBER OF 
CREDIT MARKS entitling it to the 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma, 


offered. by the United States Agricultural Society for the best 
Mowing Machine. 


The Ohio No. 1 outs a swath 4 feet 8 inches. 
oa 43 “4 4 4 feet 2 inches. 
“« « & 3 (or 1 horse) “ « «  $ feet 6 inches. 


Among its many excellences and advantages are its simplicit: 
of construction, portability, lightness of draft, ease with whic 
it is managed, a rear cut, a double jointed finger bar, folding it 
over entirely out of the way, a brace located outside of the drive 
wheels, not pushing the cutter bar into the ground, but pulling 
it up, attached directly to the pole; a rolling motion of the 
guard points, allowing the points of the fingers to rise and pass 
over stones, h ks and bh ks, instead of running into 
them and dulling the knives. 

All orders promptly attended to. : 

This Machine is guaranteed to work to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the purchaser. 

Send for a Circular. 


3. me SZATELOR: 
PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE---Central Street, 
9w2l WORCESTER, MA®S. 


wets 








re 
FARMER Ss: 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of the 
Farmers of Maine to Tas ad 


KNIFFIN 
ONE HORSE MOWING MACHINE. 


A MACHINE PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
TO ONE HORSE. 


For SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION,—EASE OF DRAFT, 
—DvRaBILITY AND PERFECTION OF WORKMANSHIP, 


IT HAS NO RIVAL! 
On exhibition and for sale at our store, 
NO. 153, 155, AND 157, MIDDLE STREET, 
PORTLAND, - - -- + MAINE 


Iocal Agents will have the machine for sale at different points 
in the State, of which due notice will be given. Be sure an see 
this machine before purchasing any other patent. 


EMERY & WATERHOUSE, 


AGeNTS For Marx. 
8. A. Dasiers, General Agent. 12w20" 





TWoOoD’s 
PATENT DRILLING MACHINE, 
PILE DRIVER, - 


AND . 
HYDRAULIC SAND PUMP. 

PRACTICAL TESTS having fully demonstrated the superior- 
ity of this machine over all others for the purpose of sinking 
Oil Wells, the undersigned is now prepared to receive orders for 
the same. 

This machinery comprises 
of off wells, excepting the STEAM ENGINE AND CAST IRON 
DRIVING PIPE, (but will be furnished, if desired, at a reason- 
able price.) and dispenses with the use of the Derrick Rope, 
Bull wheel and other cumbrous and expensive fixtures now in 
use, and is so arranged, being constructed on wheels and porta- 
ble, that it can be easily removed forthe purpose of sinking 
wells in different localities. - 

THE DETRITUS is removed from the well by our Patent Hy- 
Graulic process, and does not require the removal of the drill 
from the boring. This process not only removes all the detritus 
in from five to ten minutes, but likewise effectually clears out 
and opens all the small oil veins that are so often entirely clos- 
ed up by the old process of sand pumping. 

WITH THIS MACHINE anda practical engineer, a well 
can besunk from 400 to 600 feet within a period of from 15 to 
30 days after the soil pipe has been driven. 

Arrangements are being made for the construction and deliy- 
ery of these machines at New York, Norwich, Newburg, N. ¥., 
and Pittsburg, Penn. : 

For further information, price, terms, &c., address, 





SIMEON LELAND, 
cop3m18 Merrorotitax Horst, New York. 


'} Wishes to make you 4 


requisite for the boring | oth; 


- - + 


ri APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


—— 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION! 


_ 


THE C-0O-pD MAN 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, will you 


not sustain 
Trade a eee tee He put his warrant and 





PATENTED 
AT WASHINGTON, 


OPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


And agthorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS every 
stance where any radical defect cppensd in the enat ay bg 
that 


* Will you Stand by and Sustain the 
©-O—D MAN}! 
THAT IS THE QUESTION: 
WHOLESALE STORE, 


18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON, 


HENRY DAMON: 
MOLANDER’S 


COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 
——OF——— 
BUCKU. 


The article which compose this preparation are 
recommended by the Medical Faculty, for the cure 

ous aFFgcTIONS ef the Sromacd. Uninaxy Oncans, Rusumatisn, 
Genenat Denitity, Drorsizs, Cunonic Gosonauga and Crra- 
NEOUS Diseases. 


For those whose systems are reduced by the too ardent pursuit 
of business or pleasure, ake ' 


SMOLANDER'S EXTRACT BUCKU 
will be found 
VERY EFFICACIOUS, 
Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 
it is 
INVALUABLE. 
It has been used with the most happy results for the 
ERUPTIONS 
Incident to infancy and childhood. 
OBSTINATE CASES 
Of Ixpicestion, Dysrersia, Rusomarism, Drorsr, and 
Diseases of the Urinary Oncans, by ite 
use, will be readily cured. 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
TRY IT. 


For sale by all Apothecarics thorughout the United States 
and British Provinces. 


BURLBIGH & ROGERS, 

Wholesale Druggists, 86 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agents for the United States, 2m25 

wer VEGETABE AMBROSIA 








A GREAT HAIR RESTORATIVE!! 

This Preparation is having an immense sale for the following 
reasons : 

Ast. It restores GRAY HAIR to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
2d. It imparts a beautiful Auburn to Light, Red or faded hair. 
3d. It cures all Humors and Diseases of the Bcalp. 
4th, It is an infalible eradicator of Dandruff. 
5th. It isa richly perfumed Hair Dressing. 


Ladies! 
Do you desire to get rid of your old, faded, artificial Front 
Pieces? Then use the Ambrosia and restore your Gray Hair to 
the dark, lustrous, silken tresses of youth. 
Gentlemen! 

Do your heads show the incipient stages of Baldness? Then 
use the Ambrosia, and cure the Humors that are causing your 
hair to come out. 


It is nota Dye! It does not color the finest linen! It is not 
—- noxious drugs, but mostly of harmless vegetables, 
Nature's Grand Restorative ! 
TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED. 


E. M. TUBBS & Co., Proprietors, Peterborough, N. H. 

Wholesale Sguate for Maine, JOHN W. PERKINS & Oo 

86 Commercial Portland. ™ 
*3m14 P. RING, Warren. 





Mason & Hamuin’s CaBINET 
Orcans, in cases of Rose- 
wood, plain, or carved and 
paneled; Mottled Walnut; 
Jet, or Imitation Ebony, with 
gilt engraving; and in Solid 
Walnut or Oak, carved or 
plain. One to twelve stops; 
$110 to $600 each. 

M. & H. strive for the very 
highest excellence in all their 
work. In their factory econ- 
omy of manufacture is never 
consulted at expense in qual- 
ity. It is their ambition to 
make, not the lowest priced, 
but the best instruments, 
which ape in the end the 
cheapest. The great reputa- 
tion of their instruments is, 
in great measure, the result 
of this policy. Circulars 
with full particulars free to 
any address. Salesrooms, 
274 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton; 7 Mercer Street, New 
York. 


Feb. 14, 1865. 3m12 
FARMERS AND COUNTRY MER- 
CHANTS. 


All who have for sale 
Maple Sugar, Fraits, Weod, Furs and Skins, 
Fish, Oil, Hops, Taliow, Weel, Butter, 
Cheese, Lard, Lumber, Poultry, 
Eggs, Grain, Seeds, & c., & 0+, 
Can have them well sold at the highest prices in Boston, with 
full cash returns always within TEN DAYS of their reaching 
the city, by forwarding them tothe Commission House for Coun- 
Produce of 


try 
JAMES W- EDGERLY, 
86 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 

N B. TH advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage by 
the most carefn! attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly, to good cash customers, and cash returns 
made immediately to the owner. (The highest charge for serv- 
ices and selling is 5 per cent., and for purchasing 2} per cent. 

A Weekly Price Current is issued by J. W. Epcsatr, which 
Ae ne teat der goes A specimen copy sent free to any 
esiring 
ey Cesk advanced on consignments of produce when re- 
“SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF PRIOE CURRENT and all 


to 
JAMES W. EDGERLY, 86 Kneeland St., Boston, 
4weopl7 opposite Worcester R. R. Freight Depot. 
en 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & BADGER. 
Omice Wost End Konnebee Bridge, Auge . 
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